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I had to do a roun^Tot-mj^nigi^^pd^e-brieled on
matters which would fbe*$so^sed at'^e session that
day. I would pay g-d^ily^ooujtesy call pn1NJrs,,S^rojini
Naidu for wlg^iij^fciTO^fer^bd^^
little errands in J^6Ml$lBj^:I^p^
through Congresstown laden with fresh**frutt arid cans
of tomato soup which I had bought for her. The boys
at the press camp called me Sarojini's pageboy.
Sarojini Naidu was more than a woman. She was an
institution. She liked to believe she was growing into
an old lady, but except for her years, there was very
little about her which was not young. For many young
men and women she was a sort of legend; the older gen-
eration regarded her as somewhat of a rebel.
As a person, she was simple and intensely human.
She provided the relief to the melodrama of high
politics. Her distinctive habits were her strong nasal
sniff and perpetual clearing of her throat. She was a
public speaker of no mean ability. Her manner of
speech was a mixture of the high church and the high
theatre. She was also a poet. Because of her occasional
verse, she was known as "The Nightingale/5 Her poetry
was ornate in style, typically oriental, interspersed with
a dash of incense, a smell of mogra flowers, minarets
and jingle-bells. It is difficult to reproduce its tone and
texture. It reminded me of a Moslem dressed up for the
Id festival or the window display of a Broadway tie
shop in summer.
Mrs. Naidu had strong likes and dislikes and voiced
her opinions, without fear or favor, of the men within
the Congress and its High Command, regarding it a
woman's privilege to be outspoken in an assembly
which was predominantly male. She was a former presi-
dent of the Congress. Now she was more of a mother to